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XXVI. Report of a Journey into ilie Batak Country, in the interior of 
Sumatra, in the year 1824. By Messrs. Burton and Ward, Baptist 
Missionaries. Communicated by the late Sir Stamford Raffles, Kt. 

Read April 22, 1826. 



Journal. 

In accordance with a desire of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Stamford 
Raffles, and in pursuance of the objects of the mission to the Bataks, we left 
the village of Sibolga on Friday the 30th of April 1824, for the purpose of 
visiting the populous districts inland of the bay of Tappanooly. The general 
opinion of the ferocity of the Batak character, together with the represen- 
tations of various individuals residing in the bay, had led us to view the 
enterprize as somewhat hazardous and difficult. The previously limited 
intercourse of Europeans with the interior, had reduced them to the neces- 
sity of depending upon the natives of the coast and the adjacent mountains 
for their information relative to those parts : these, from a habit of here- 
ditary depredation on their more inland neighbours, having imbibed towards 
them sentiments and feelings to their prejudice, had generally presented the 
most unfavourable view of their character and disposition. Unfortunately, 
the well-attested practice of cannibalism, in some of its most odious forms, 
so disgusting and horrible to the imagination of civilized nations, had 
served to corroborate their worst representations; and a barrier had thus been 
raised against almost every effort of research into an extensive and popu- 
lous country, for more than a century bordered by our settlements and fac- 
tories, and the exclusive source of some of our most valuable articles of com- 
merce. Except a journey performed upwards of fifty years ago by Messrs. 
Miller and Holloway, which appears to have been extended scarcely beyond 
the woody hills on the west, we are not aware of any personal communication 
of Europeans with what may properly be called the Batak country, the 
open plains, and more level districts between the mountains and the straits 
of Malacca. Should the reception we experienced on this occasion be 
followed by farther intercourse and more accurate information, we have 
reason to anticipate a change of opinion on some points, which have hitherto 
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led mankind to regard these people with sentiments of aversion and 
terror. 

Being informed that the mountains at the back of old Tappanooly 
were easier of ascent than those in other parts, we proceeded by water, and 
reached the river of that name at 11 a. m. of the same day. Here we 
arranged the party, which consisted of sixteen coolies or porters, two servants, 
and ourselves, altogether making twenty. We carried with us a musket, a 
fowling-piece, a sabre, and two pairs of pocket-pistols ; the latter intended 
as presents, should occasion require any to be made. Our baggage consist- 
ed of provisions and cooking utensils, clean clothes, bedding, and a small 
quantity of cloth and tobacco for barter and presents. Thus equipped and 
laden, an old union-jack closed the rear of our train. 

For two hours the path lay over a grassy plain or valley, having at inter- 
vals patches of cultivation, and intersected by mountain streams, which 
uniting at the distance of two miles from the bay, form the river of Tappa- 
nooly. We observed a herd of small black cattle in excellent condition, 
pasturing in the vicinity of half a dozen Batak villages, from which supplies 
are occasionally afforded to the shipping which visit the bay. At one 
o'clock we began to ascend the first range of mountains, and reached a 
village named Parik Debdta, situated on the opposite side, about half-past 
five. The road lay over an assemblage of hills so irregularly clustered,. as 
to afford but a faint resemblance of the distinct ranges in the southern parts 
of the island. At the foot of the hills upon which Parik Debdta was 
situated the fire-arms were discharged — a useful practice of the Bataks, to 
signify the peaceable approach of travellers and persons of distinction. The 
salute was returned by the chief and several of his people, who met us in a 
friendly manner at a short distance from the top of the hill, and conducted 
us to the principal house in the village. Here we spent the night with much 
comfort, and the next morning received the same marks of respect as are 
paid to the most distinguised visitors. After partaking of a meal in the 
house of the chief, as a token of friendship, and mutually exchanging 
civilities, he conducted us himself over the next stage of our journey. 

Parik Debdta commands an extensive view of the district of Pagaran 
Lambung, which occupies a space bounded by a prolongation of the first 
and second great ranges of mountains, and contains ten or twelve villages, 
averaging from two hundred and fifty to three hundred souls. The surface 
of this tract of country consisted almost exclusively of hills of various 
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dimensions, covered with wood except in the vicinity of the villages, where 
they were partially cleared for the cultivation of the sweet potatoe. Every 
hill of the vast number within this compass appeared to give rise to a stream 
or two of water. These variously winding round the base of the smaller 
hills, descended to the middle of the valley between the two ranges, and 
formed a considerable river, which passing rapidly over a bed of rocks in a 
northerly' direction, falls into the sea at Kolam, a village about twelve 
miles to the north of Tappanooly. The soil of Pagaran Lambung may be 
generally described as consisting of a friable, red, and sometimes greyish 
clay, covered with a thin layer of black vegetable mould. The hilly nature 
of the ground seems to have assisted the heavy rains in carrying off that 
deposit of forest mould, which in the lapse of time must necessarily have 
been formed on a more even surface. . Vegetation, however, was luxuriant 
and abundant in every situation ; and we doubt not that, under the direc- 
tion of skill and industry, cultivation might be carried on to considerable 
advantage. Camphor, gambir, and benzoin trees were plentiful, and in 
great perfection ; and we observed a variety of singular plants, which would 
have doubtless proved interesting to the botanist. The country seems to be 
tolerably free from wild beasts, as we met with but a single track, said to 
be that of a rhinoceros, during the whole of the journey. 

After pursuing our route with much fatigue for six hours, accompanied 
by the chief of Parik Debdta, we rested for the night at a village about the 
middle of the district. Early the next morning, being Sunday, we pro- 
ceeded to a neighbouring village, and spent the day chiefly in conversation 
with the people. On Monday morning we resumed our journey, and in 
four hours passed Huta Tinggi* a village situated on an elevated part of 
the second range, and forming the eastern boundary of the district of 
Pagaran Lambung. Pursuing the path from Huta Tinggi over woody hills 
and deep valleys for some distance as before, we at length .entered a more 
open country, where the hills sank to mere undulations, and table-land 
covered chiefly with long coarse grass ; the ravines alone remaining woody, as 
in the vicinity of Bencoolen. A rapid march of five hours from Huta Tinggi 
brought us to a dirty hamlet, on a romantic spot at the foot of a lofty moun- 



* " The high fort." Huta is the Kota of the Hindus and Malays. In many other words, it 
may be observed that the pronunciation of h is changed to h. — W. M. 
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tain, where we took up our lodgings for the night, receiving such comfort, 
amidst rain and cold and mud, as the miserable inmates could afford. 

At an early hour on Tuesday morning we were conducted to the opposite 
side of the mountain, and gratified by a delightful view of the Toba dis- 
tricts, which presented themselves at an immense, distance through an 
avenue of the hills. The woodlands had already given place to grassy 
plains ; and the mountain on which we stood had been cleared on every side 
for cultivation, merely retaining its original forest in a tuft at the top. On 
descending its verdant side we entered a valley richly cultivated; and although 
we actually observed for the present, but few men or habitations, every thing 
indicated our approach to an extensive population. The valley may be 
described as three miles in length and a fourth of a mile in breadth, winding 
so variously amongst the hills, as to present almost at every step a new and 
distinct prospect. A mountain stream meandering throughout its extent, 
and terminating in a fine cascade, contributed equally to its beauty and fer- 
tility. Its surface, perfectly even, presented a continued chain of rice fields 
almost ready for the sickle. The soil now became sandy and grey, and the 
hills were entirely free from wood, and planted with the sweet potatoe in 
many instances to the very tops. The beauty and variety of the scene, 
contrasted with the rugged wilds of nature, to which we had become ac- 
customed, produced in our minds an effect so dehghtful, that had our jour- 
ney terminated here, we might have concluded that nothing could have 
surpassed this prospect. 

The path at length led us through a cleft in the hills, where our attention 
was arrested by the fall of the rivulet On turning aside to view it, a portion 
of the district of Silindung discovered itself through a break of the trees. 
Language cannot express the astonishment, which we felt when we reached 
the brow of the hill, and obtained a more extensive view. Even the coolies, 
at this unexpected scene, appeared for a moment transfixed to the spot, and 
with one accord cast down their burdens, and burst into expressions of the 
warmest admiration. The principal object of the picture was an even plain, 
ten or twelve miles long and three broad, forming a vast unbroken field of 
rice. A fine broad river, with numberless tributary streams winding through 
the plain from end to end, and supplying artificial aqueducts for irrigation 
in every direction, served much to adorn it ; but the number of villages 
along its border and scattered over its surface, and the concourse of people 
assembled at a market in its centre, together with the variety of objects 
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inseparable from the busy haunts of man, rendered it interesting beyond 
expression. The plain was surrounded by hills from five hundred to one 
thousand feet high, in a state of cultivation ; and the whole surrounding 
country was perfectly free from wood, except the summits of two or three 
mountains, said to be the abode of monstrous serpents and evil spirits. Here 
we rested for a time to contemplate the prospect and prepare to descend 
into the plain, not omitting to discharge our muskets, the customary salute 
to signify our approach. 

Having been joined on the way by several chiefs of villages returning 
from a trading journey to Tappanooly, we were invited by the principal of 
them to take up our abode with him. His village was situated in the 
centre of the plain, and happened to be the seat of. the market on the day 
of our arrival. Several inducements led us to embrace his offer ; and having 
placed ourselves under his protection, we were conducted through crowds 
of spectators, whose surprise and curiosity it was difficult to satisfy. The 
news of the arrival of white men quickly reached the market, and drew 
forth the whole assembly to meet us. Before we reached the bank of the 
principal river, oyer which it was necessary to pass, we were completely 
surrounded and prevented from advancing ; not, however, from any thing 
hostile, but from extreme curiosity. The object of greatest interest, next 
to our persons, was a double-barrelled gun, which, it had been reported, 
fired twice together ; and we were not suffered to proceed a step until we 
had demonstrated the reality of this singular power. Indeed, the conduct 
of the multitude during the whole of the day, reminded us strongly of 
what is described of the first appearance of the Spaniards in America, not only 
with regard to surprise and curiosity, but as it respects that simplicity and 
imbecility, which seem so strikingly to have marked the American character. 

We were at length permitted to cross the river, the road leading directly 
from which to the village was so thickly crowded with people, that it was 
found impossible to pass: our guide, therefore, conducted us by a circui- 
tous path to the market-place, where the respectable old men and the chiefs, 
with immense brass pipes, were seated in a circle to receive us. Here the 
noise and pressure became greater than ever, and before we had been in 
the circle two minutes, it became necessary to remove and take shelter in 
the house ; several of the chiefs clearing the way with their pipes, which 
were thus conveniently converted into formidable weapons of offence. 
We had not been long under cover when it began to rain impetuously ; but 
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nothing could pacify the clamour of the people until we could exhibit 
ourselves to public view : it was therefore recommended that we should 
ascend a loft at the gable end of the house fronting the street, where we 
sat exposed for several hours, and added to the novelty of the scene by dis- 
playing a telescope, a mariner's compass, a pair of spectacles, a case of 
mathematical instruments, some printed books, and in fact every article 
about us, even the meanest of which attracted notice and applause. 

"We were scarcely less interested by the internal appearance of the 
villages, than we had previously been by that of the surrounding country. 
The one subordinate to our host consisted of twenty-four houses, in a 
straight line, with the gable ends uniformly facing the street, and separated 
from each other by a vacant space of three or four yards. The opposite 
side was formed by a corresponding row of open buildings on the same 
model, somewhat smaller, appropriated by night for the sleeping places of 
the young men, and by day to the more public occupations of the family. 
The space between the ceiling and the roof was used as a granary, and as a 
depot for the skulls of their enemies. Each house was elevated five or six 
feet above the ground, on large wooden posts or pillars. The side walls, made 
of plank, were carried about four feet above the floor, projecting outward- 
ly from bottom to top : the ends were formed by a similar projection, con- 
tinued to the apex of the roof, and forming a kind of inclined gable. The 
roof appeared disproportionately large, being very high, sunk in the middle, 
raised and projecting at the ends, and surmounted at each apex with an imi- 
tation of a bullock's head and horns ; thus affording a convenient shelter in 
the street from the rain and sun. The entrance, unlike that of the Batak 
houses on the coast, was by a trap-door in the floor from beneath. The in- 
terior contained no separate apartments, but formed a single room, thirty 
or forty feet by twenty. In each of the four corners was a fire-place ; 
but having neither windows nor vent for the smoke, it became almost in- 
tolerable to remain long within. A large shelf, or loft, extending along 
the middle and sides, together with a wooden jar or two, or a chest 
scooped out of the trunk of a tree, and a few dishes and cooking utensils, 
constituted the principal articles of furniture. Of the detail and econonvy 
of the interior, however, we can give but a faint idea. Something may be 
conjectured from the fact, that each house is peopled with no fewer than from 
thirty to fifty inmates. The houses were constructed generally of excellent 
materials, exhibiting marks of superior workmanship, and in many instances 
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ornamented with carving and paint- The villages were clean ; and the 
females occupied in the manufacture of cloth, and surrounded by numbers of 
playful children, afforded a pleasing idea of industry, health, and domes- 
ticity. 

It was our original intention to have proceeded as far as the great lake of 
Toba; but the unexpected circumstance of meeting so large a population, and 
the recurrence of a disease to which one of us was occasionally subject, rendered 
it necessary to relinquish that plan, and content ourselves for the present with 
the progress already effected. After some days, therefore, spent in visits 
and festivity, we ascended some of the highest of the surrounding hills, for 
the purpose of viewing the country beyond the district of Silindwg. In 
one instance two guides accompanied us from the principal chief, with 
directions to impart all the information they could; in another, two were 
sent by a different chief, with similar instructions. Two of these guides 
were born on the borders of the lake and had spent the principal part of their 
lives there : and they appeared the more worthy of credit, because their ac- 
counts, although delivered at different times and in different places, very 
generally coincided. 

They pointed out the middle of the lake as being in the direction of N.E. 
and by N. from the spot where we stood, which would make it probably N.E. 
from Tappanooly. From the distance at which they placed the extremities on 
each side of this point, we calculated its direct length to be about sixty or 
seventy miles. The reports of its breadth were various ; but we should judge 
it to be from fifteen to twenty miles. It was described as having an island, 
a mile, perhaps, in diameter, situated near the centre. On this a periodical 
market is held, to which a variety of commodities are carried from the 
surrounding shores, in long narrow boats, worked by from forty to sixty 
paddles. From the extent of the lake, the water is said to be so rough in 
tempestuous weather as to endanger the safety even of these. They repre- 
sented a deep and rapid river, named Ay'ik Bakdru, as emptying itself into 
the northern end from the mountains of Dairi, in the interior of Sinkul .• 
besides this, numbers of smaller streams were said to fall into it from every 
quarter. The vast quantities of water flowing into it from these various 
sources, induced us to inquire respecting an outlet ; but upon this subject 
we could gain no clear or satisfactory information. 

We observed on the eastern side a range of lofty mountains, extending from 
the northern extremity about half the length of the lake, when it terminated 
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abruptly, leaving the country on the south-eastern side low and open. The 
southern extremity seemed involved in utter obscurity, and none of our in- 
quiries relative to an outlet in that part elicited a direct or satisfactory answer. 
After much inquiry and explanation, we were therefore obliged to content 
ourselves with a supposition founded on the situation of the lake and the 
general appearance of -the surrounding country : — with scarcely any recollec- 
tion of the eastern coast, except that it is to a great extent low, covered 
with jungle, and subject to inundations of the tide, we concluded that the lake 
must have an outlet, lost perhaps in the jungle, or otherwise destitute of a 
free communication with the sea. 

"We had concluded our inquiries relative to the lake . the first time we 
ascended the hills, and had reverted to the surrounding scenery, when the 
guide voluntarily added, that the waters rose and fell twice a day, perpen- 
dicularly from a cubit to two feet. As he had never been in the vicinity 
of the sea, he was wholly unacquainted with the ebbing and flowing of the 
tide, and attributed the motion of the lake to the power either of the spirits 
inhabiting it or of their principal chief, whose dominion seemed to rest 
chiefly on the basis of superstition. Extraordinary as this circumstance ap- 
peared, our inquiries respecting it were suffered to rest until we ascended a 
higher hill with other guides : it was then, . together with the preceding par- 
ticulars, fully corroborated, and all our questions on the subject were after- 
wards answered to the same effect, with un nimity and distinctness. It was 
farther added, that at the full and change of the moon the rise and fall of the 
water were greater, it sometimes rising even to a level with the surrounding 
bank. The only alteration this important fact made in our first conclusion was, 
that instead of so obscure an outlet as we had supposed, it must have a more 
considerable one, but of what nature we were still at a loss to determine. 
On our return to the coast, we perceived the mouth of the river Rakkan to 
be laid down in Mr. Maxsden's map at so small a distance from the southern 
extremity of the lake, as to suggest the probability of a communication 
between them. A chief at Tappanooly afterwards informed us of a tradi- 
tion of the Bataks, sufficient to account for their ignorance respecting the 
outlet ■: he said there was a certain point towards the south-east which they 
regarded as the abode of evil spirits, and beyond which should they presume 
to pass, their temerity would be punished with immediate destruction. 
This belief would be powerful enough, we feel convinced, to deter the 
superstitious Bataks from venturing to pass that limit. 
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The space situated between Silindwig aud Toba comprises the district of 
Butur, an elevated and even tract of country, of which we obtained a wide 
and agreeable prospect It appeared to be about thirty miles long and 
twenty broad, bounded on the north-east by Toba, on the north-west by a 
range of lofty mountains running apparently east and west, on the south- 
west by Silindung, and on the south-east by a broken hilly tract, extending 
southward probably to the district of Angkola.' The northern parts seemed 
well adapted to the purposes of cultivation, and had accordingly been thus 
appropriated to a considerable extent The whole plain was perfectly free 
from wood, and presented, as far as the eye could discern, a vast unbroken 
field of verdure. On a farther examination with the telescope, it was dis- 
covered to be thickly studded with small detached huts of straw, so 
diminished by the distance as to give the . idea of flocks of sheep or pieces 
of rock scattered over its surface. To each of these was attached a field 
or patch of mountain rice. The villages, wherever discernible, were left 
open and without defence; and the smoke arising .at every point of view, 
with the serenity which seemed to pervade the whole, conveyed an idea 
of peace and security that we had seldom witnessed since we quitted our 
native land- 
Under one of the hills on the eastern side of Silindung a hot Spring was 
pointed out; but unfortunately we deferred . visiting it until the evening 
previous to our return, when it became too late to bestow on it the attention 
which it seemed to deserve. The water bubbled up in a number of places 
within the compass of fifty yards, and formed a rapid stream, a foot wide and 
six inches deep. We had no thermometer with us, but on its first issuing 
forth we judged it to be about the temperature of one hundred and eighty 
degrees of Fahrenheit It had deposited lime in such abundance, as to have 
covered about an acre of land with a bed several feet thick. From this the 
natives procure a supply to eat with the gambir leaf, calcining it in the usual 
manner. The sirih, or betel-leaf, appears to have been but recently in- 
troduced, the use of it being very limited. Besides lime, the water seemed 
to hold in solution a metal, which it deposited, in some places, of a rusty buff, 
and in others of a green colour. Of its medicinal qualities we are unable 
to speak, having learnt nothing farther than that the natives use it to 
strengthen the appetite, and to obviate the inconvenience arising from an 
overburthened stomach. 

At seven o'clock a. m. of the 11th of May we quitted Silindung, on our 
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return to the coast, and arrived at Huta Tinggi at four in the afternoon. 
After partaking of a hearty meal, we were amused for a couple of hours 
with pantuns, or provincial songs, by a company of women forming a circle 
in front of our abode, who for that space of time continued to sing or chaunt 
them, almost without intermission, to a motion of the hands and feet. 
We left this kampung, or enclosed village, at seven o'clock the following 
morning, and at half past three in the afternoon took up our lodgings for 
the night at a village on the western range of mountains,, named Naga 
Timbal. Here we slept within a couple of yards of the skull of a man who 
had been eaten, which was suspended as a trophy in a public building. 
The next morning at eight o'clock we ; resumed our journey, and reached 
Sibolga, on the shores of the bay, at two o'clock, having performed the 
journey from the plain of Silindung to this spot in twenty-three hours and 
a half, including about six hours consumed in occasional rests on the way. 
Nothing seemed worthy of observation on our return, except that between the 
first and second ranges we struck off into the road leading directly to Sibolga, 
which we found in every respect preferable to that leading to Tappanooly. 

To the above memoranda of our journey we subjoin a few observations on 
the country, the character, the institutions, and the language of the Bataks, 
partly derived from the journey itself, and partly the result of previous 
acquaintance with these subjects. 

Situation of the Country. 

The country known by the name of the Bataks' country may be described 
generally as comprising the whole of that part of Sumatra which is situated 
between the Equator and 2^° north latitude, with the exception "of a few 
Malay settlements at the mouths of the rivers on either coast. On the north- 
west it is bounded by Acheen, and on the south-east by the Malay countries of 
Rarva and Manangkabaw. It is divided into numerous districts, the prin- 
cipal of which are Toba, Mandiling, Angkola, Humbang, and Si Nambila. 
The district of Toba, which is the largest of these, is again subdivided into 
Toba Silindung, Toba Holbang, and Toba Linton. 

Proceeding in a north-easterly direction across the island from Ayir Bangi, 
we meet with the Batak districts of Lubu and Manambin. Proceeding in the 
same direction from Nattal, we meet with the districts of Palampungan and 
Mandiling. Going from Batang Tara, we meet with those of Angkola, Baru- 
mim, and Sama Jambu ; from Tappanooly, with those of Pagaran Lambung, 
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Toba Silindung, Buiur, Toba Holbang, and the district of Hnmbang. Pro- 
ceeding north-east from Barus,vte meet with the districts of Toba Linton and 
5/ Nambila ; from Sinkel, with the district called Dairi ; and from Tarumon, 
with the districts of Alas, Karaxc, and Ria, extending in the interior nearly 
to the northern extremity of the island. 

The lake of Toba, the middle of which, as already observed, bears about 
north-east from the settlement at Tappanooly, is situated near the centre of 
the Batak country, and the most populous districts are those upon its bor- 
ders. It has on its west side Toba Holbang and Toba Linton ; on its east 
the district of Humbang, which extends nearly to the eastern coast ; and at 
its north-west end, that of Si Nambila. 

Origin. 

In answer to various questions on the origin of the Bataks, the principal 
chief of Silindung informed us that they considered themselves the first 
people who had settled in Sumatra ; but that the traditions respecting the 
mother country were lost, except that it was situated far to the east beyond 
the sea. That they first landed somewhere to the eastward of the lake ; and 
having discovered the conveniences it afforded, they settled on its borders. 
That having greatly multiplied in the course of time, numbers removed to 
the plain of Silindung. That- by a farther increase of population, the 
districts of Dairi to the north, and of Angkola to the south', were succes- 
sively occupied ; and that the inhabitants of the latter gradually extended 
themselves to Manangkabatv, which eventually acquired more consequence 
than all the rest. To these particulars he superadded the story of Alexan- 
der the Great, who is said to have divided his empire amongst his three 
sons, leaving one sultan of Roum, another of China, and a third of Manang- 
kabaw. He said that the Sultan of Manangkaba-x, in the height of his power, 
made a tour of the island, and appointed the principal chiefs to their 
repective governments ; that after making a proper choice for the Bataks, 
he gave them a sign which should always in future distinguish the proper 
successor, and that they have been guided by that sign ever since. The 
sign is a black spot under the tongue. On asking how the Bataks regarded the 
Sultan of Manangkaba~a: at the present day, and whether they would submit to 
his authority, he assured us that he was still considered as the sovereign of 
the country, superior to their own immediate chiefs, and that a simple order 
from him would, in every part, meet with the utmost submission. What 
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degree of credit may be due to these vague traditions, on the subject of the 
original peopling of these islands, we cannot pretend to say. 

Population. 

The district of Toba Silindung contains eighty-two. villages, which we 
supposed to be inhabited by eighty or one hundred thousand souls. Toba 
Holbang and Toba Linton were represented by the natives as much larger 
and more populous ; and Humbang as greatly exceeding either of these. 
Si Nambila contains a hundred and twenty kampungs ; and keeping the pro- 
portion of Silindung we may suppose its inhabitants to exceed a hundred 
thousand. 

Of the extensive provinces of Angkola and Mandeling, as well as of 
Dairi, Alas, Butur, and the other smaller districts, our information is very 
limited ; but we cannot suppose, upon a loose and general calculation, that 
the population of the whole Batak country can fall much short of a million 
and a half. 

Personal Appearance. 

In their personal appearance the Bataks of Silindung struck us as bearing 
a considerable resemblance to the Hindus. They are generally of a middle 
stature, well made and robust, and their features (particularly the nose) are 
rather prominent. They possess smooth skins, of a lighter colour than the 
people on the coast. They wear the hair long, and tied at the top of the 
head in the manner of the Hindus ; and the women part their hair in front 
precisely like the women in Jndia. Amongst the crowds by which we were 
constantly surrounded, we do not recollect a single instance of natural de- 
formity. The countenances of the children are mostly agreeable, uniting in 
their expression mildness with great vivacity ; but on attaining the age of 
ten or twelve years, their front teeth are filed down nearly to the gum, and 
the stump blackened, which exceedingly injures their appearance. Females 
arrived at years of maturity have generally lost all" traces of beauty j 
which cannot excite surprise, when it is considered that most of the labours 
of the field, as well as the drudgery of the house, and the manufacture of 
cloth, devolve upon them. 

Dress. 

The men wear two cloths, of various colours in stripes, about two yards 
and a half in length ; one fastened round the waist with a belt and hanging 
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down to the feet, the other loosely thrown over the shoulders as a shawl. 
Those worn by the chiefs are fringed at the ends with a deep border, neatly 
and curiously worked with the needle. The head-dress of the common 
people is usually a belt of straw or bark tied round the head, a little 
above the ears, leaving the top bare ; a wreath, also, formed of a green 
shrub, is not uncommon. That of the more respectable people is 
formed of a piece of blue or white foreign cloth, five cubits long, tied 
round in the same way, leaving the two ends protruding, one over one ear, 
the other over the opposite eye. The chiefs wear also moderate-sized ear- 
rings of gold. The women have no head-dress ; and after marriage only 
one cloth, fastened round the loins, the parts above being perfectly exposed. 
Previously to marriage they have an additional garment covering the 
breasts : but in the vicinity of the lake this practice was said to be reversed, 
the married women covering the bosom, and those unmarried leaving it 
exposed. The daughters of the chiefs have sometimes thick brass wire 
twisted about their wrists, and if unmarried, a few strings of beads round 
their necks. The children go naked to the age of six or eight years, or 
even longer. When the men leave their villages, they carry with them a 
bag, made sometimes of mat, sometimes of goafs-skin, containing tobacco, 
gambir, sirih, chunam, &c. To the neck of the bag is attached a thick 
brass chain, three or four feet in length, usually terminating with a pair of 
large flat iron nippers for plucking out the beard. This chain forms a 
counterpoise in front when the bag is thrown over the shoulder. 

The people of Silindung use neither opium nor intoxicating liquors, except 
toddy (palm- wine) : but both sexes and all ages are exceedingly addicted to 
smoking a stimulating herb of a slight narcotic quality; which, however, they 
eagerly abandon for tobacco, when that is procurable. The men, whether on 
a journey or at home, as they have little employment, are seldom seen with- 
out their pipes. These are commonly very large, the tube being about four 
feet in length and the head of a proportionate size, giving the idea of a 
sledge-hammer, for which indeed we actually mistook one. Those used by 
the chiefs are mostly of brass, polished and neatly indented; those of the 
common people are of Avood, and not so large. 

The people of Silindung are far from being cleanly, either in their persons 
or their houses. We believe they never wash their clothes, and but seldom 
bathe their persons ; on asking their reason for which, they replied that the 
water was too cold. 

3T2 
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Food. 
Rice and sweet potatoes, with an unusual proportion of salt, form the 
principal food of the Batalcs .* it is only on particular occasions they indulge 
themselves with animal food. In their choice of animals, or even reptiles, 
however, they are by no means delicate : horses, buffaloes, cows, pigs, 
fowls and goats are esteemed the best ; but they do not scruple to eat dogs, 
cats, snakes, monkies, bats, &c, nor does it make any particular differ- 
ence, in their estimation, whether the animal has died a natural death 
or been killed in good health ; whether recently dead or bordering on 
putridity. When an animal is killed for food, they save the blood, and use 
it as sauce, pouring it over the meat when cooked, and chopped into 
pieces of about an ounce weight each. As the art of cookery has made 
little progress, they are frequently obliged to gratify the taste with simple 
salt, in cases where the Malay would have recourse to curries or sambals. 
This may have given rise to the idea of. an extraordinary consumption 
of salt amongst the Batalcs, which may not be destitute of foundation. 

General Oiaracter. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than the opinions commonly entertained 
by the Malays, in their neighbourhood as well as by Europeans, with regard 
to the general character and disposition of the Bataks. The well-established 
fact of their cannibalism has, perhaps, naturally led to the conclusion, that 
they were a remarkably ferocious and daring people. So strongly, indeed, 
had this impression taken hold of our minds, that although a residence 
of two years on the border of their country had furnished nothing to 
confirm the opinion, we still expected to find proofs of it in the interior. 
So far from this, however, whatever may be the fact with respect to other 
districts, the people of Silindung, in quietness and timidity, are apparently 
not surpassed even by the Hindus. ' Misunderstandings between individuals 
of the same village seldom go beyond words, or a complaint to the chief; and 
their wars are little more than nominal. These will often continue for five 
or six years, without proving fatal to more than two or three persons of each 
side. The hostile parties commit no depredations on each other's crops or 
cattle ; and an instance occurred, during our stay in Silindung, of two men 
coming upon private business to the village where we resided, from one with 
which our host was at war, when he hospitably entertained them, and suffered 
them to depart in peace. We mean not to say, however, that the Bataks 
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are a kind and humane people ; instances of their extreme unfeelingness 
and cruelty towards the afflicted, and to enemies in their power, are la- 
mentably numerous. Their seemingly peaceable disposition may perhaps 
be resolved into cowardice, and the influence of a dark and enslaving 
superstition, from the shackles of which they are never for a moment free. 
Hospitality is practised to a considerable extent, both . as a public and 
private virtue; but avarice is deeply implanted in their minds, and is but 
thinly disguised. 

Religion. 

The Batalcs believe in the existence of one Supreme Being, the Creator 
of the World, whom they name Debata hasi asL Since completing the 
work of creation, they suppose him to have remained perfectly quiescent, 
having wholly committed the government to his three sons, Batara Guru, 
Sori Fa'da, and Mangana Bulan; who do not, however, govern in person, 
but by vakils or proxies, whom they are supposed to station over different 
divisions of the earth. To these vakeels they give the distinctive titles of 
Debata digingang, Debata detora, and Debata dostonga, or the gods above, 
the gods below, and the gods of the middle, expressive of the departments 
over which their principals respectively preside. . Batara Guru they repre- 
sent as the god of justice ; Sori Pada as the god of mercy ; and Mangana 
Bulan as the original source of evil, and the constant instigator to its 
commission. The last is supposed to have the principal share in the 
management of human affairs, and to be able at any time to thwart the 
good intentions of his brethren : consequently, in whatever circumstances 
the Batalcs may be placed, they are most anxious to secure his favour. 
Considering good in general to consist in the absence of evil, it matters 
little to them how they may be regarded by Batara Guru or Sori Pada, 
so long as they secure the good-will of Mangana Bulan. Batara Guru 
(as his name denotes) is the chief instructor of men ; and when he is sup- 
posed by Sori Pada to be dealing too harshly with them, the latter expos- 
ulates with him on their behalf. 

Besides these they number amongst their deities the fabled serpent Na*a 
Padoha, which they represent with horns like a cow supporting the earth. 
They imagine, also, that every village has its Boru na mora, Bom Saniydng 
Naga, and Martua Sambaon, or guardian deities, superintending its interests 
and overruling its affairs, and they attempt to secure the favour of those 
deities by propitiatory sacrifices. 
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Besides this particular interference in the public affairs of the community, 
they suppose that every individual is constantly attended and watched over 
by a number of genii, both good and evil, called Bogus and Saltans. 
These are chiefly the souls of their departed ancestors, whom they 
look upon as possessing extensive power over the living, either to protect 
or to afflict them. By these various orders of divinities and subordinate 
spirits the superstitious Bataks are held in such perpetual dread, that 
it is not without the most harassing apprehensions they leave their villages, 
even for a journey of no considerable distance or apparent danger. In 
their apprehension, indeed, dangers prove none the less real for being 
invisible : the path to others may seem open, clear, and safe ; but their 
imagination, ever teeming with Bogus and Saltans, pictures to them a 
demon at every turn. On our way to Tappanooly, we were once anxiously 
asked by a company passing, whether we bad seen any Saltans on the 
road? Not a village they had to pass but had its Boru na mora and Rombu 
si porhas, protecting its interests and avenging its injuries, besides a host 
of ghosts and spirits wandering in its vicinity; and if they or their ancestors 
had perchance offered a slight or an iusult to any of them, now might be the 
time for its being avenged. 

Priesthood. 

As the deities presiding over villages and individuals are supposed to 
manifest their approbation or disapprobation by remarkable appearances in 
various objects, the principal qualifications for the office of the priesthood 
consist in a knowledge of the appropriate articles used in sacrifices, and 
the suitable times for offering them, together with an adequate skill in signs 
and omens. There is generally one priest in every village. He. receives, 
we believe, no consecration to his office, but is selected from amongst those 
who are best acquainted with their books and superstitions; and as the 
ability to read is mostly confined to the families of the chiefs, it frequently 
happens that the offices of rdjd and priest are united in the same person. 
He expounds all their religious books, and according to his interpretation 
a day is chosen as propitious to their object ; and they will not engage in 
any undertaking however trifling, nor make the smallest alteration in their do- 
mestic economy, without first consulting him. On one occasion we were 
present when the Datu of Slbolgds cowkeeper came to inform his master 
that a fold for cattle which he had just procured was ready for their recep- 
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tion. The master immediately sent for his hook, that he might learn 
whether that were a lucky day for their admission, otherwise they must 
have remained without shelter at the mercy of the tigers till such a day had 
occurred ! The Datu, or priest, discovers the character of each day 
chiefly by a table called perfiala-an, consisting of twelve horizontal lines, 
answering to the months of the year, which are again crossed by thirty 
perpendicular lines dividing each month into so many days, and producing 
in all three hundred and sixty small squares, answering to the days in their 
year. In this square table are also drawn four diagonal lines, on which are 
painted hieroglyphical marks, being representations of two constellations, 
the scorpion and pleiades, of which the former, named by the Bataks 
" Bentang Hala" is considered the most ominous. Where this occurs on 
the table, it is made to cover four days ; the head one, the body two, and the 
tail one : those covered by its body being considered fortunate ; the others so 
unlucky, that no new engagements can be entered into upon them with any 
hope of success. Besides this table this learned Datu is furnished with two 
staffs, named tondung hujur and tondung rangas, four feet long, of a very 
black hard wood, the heads of which are cut to represent an animal's face, 
and every part of them engraved with significant marks, by decyphering 
which he discovers lost or stolen property. To these instruments of his 
dark art we may add a book, called ati siporJias, and a cord, named rombu 
siporhas; by the former of which he determines the best time to attack an 
enemy, and by the latter measures the comparative strength of the two parties. 
Nor is it sufficient that he be well versed in the interpretation of these : in 
an egg, a dog, or a pig, he must see much that is important ; he must be 
acquainted with one hundred and seventy-seven different omens exhibited 
by the inside of fowls, with seventy exhibited in portions of calcined lime, 
and with seventy-three in lemons cut transversely ; and he must repeat 
readily from memory the various forms of prayer and invocation that are 
most esteemed in his district. 

Sacrl/ices. 

The Bataks present no offerings of £-ititude to their gods. In the full 
enjoyment of health, prosperity, and peace, having nothing to ask from 
them, they are wholly neglected. It is only when entering on some hazar- 
dous enterprize, or on being threatened with war ; when followed by a 
long train of misfortunes, or when suffering from severe and protracted 
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afflictions, that they invoke the shades of their ancestors, and offer sacrifices to 
the gods. But in any of the circumstances here supposed, and particularly 
the latter, the timid Batak applies to the Datu to learn the cause and the 
remedy of his sorrows. He takes with him a fowl and a little rice as a 
present. Having opened the fowl, the Datu is at no loss to select, from the 
great variety of distinct intimations which it gives to his enlightened mind, 
a prescription precisely adapted to the circumstances of his timid and de- 
jected applicant. His affliction, he is commonly told, is a visitation from 
one of the genii for the misconduct of some of his ancestors, and he 
must make a feast in honour of his father or grandfather, and intreat his 
intercession. The Datu then discovers from his books the animal proper to 
be killed on the occasion, which is generally a buffalo, kid, pig, or fowl, 
according to the circumstances of the individual applying. Every thing 
requisite being provided and the day fixed, the supplicant calls together his 
friends and relatives, who feast and dance with him for three successive 
days and nights. On the third day, whilst in the act of dancing, one of 
the company supposes, or pretends to suppose, that the spirit of his de- 
parted ancestor, attracted by the sound of the gong from the adjacent 
mountains and precipices, where it wanders in paths untrodden by man, 
has entered into him, and he falls down, apparently almost senseless. Upon 
recovering a little he pretends to be no longer himself, but their deceased 
friend, come to meet them and join in their entertainment. The company 
then present him with such fare as they have prepared, when he eats and 
drinks heartily ; after which the person who has given the entertainment, 
addressing the spirit of the departed, informs him of the particular troubles 
which have induced them to call him, and concludes by requesting that if 
these have been sent either by the gods or the demons, he would intercede 
for their removal. The man pretending to be possessed then returns such 
an answer as he thinks will best please his host, or be most likely to prove 
prophetic, and becoming again apparently insensible, soon recovers himself. 
This may be regarded as an act of religious worship, addressed to the 
deities through the intercession of their ancestors. This, however, is not 
the only way in which the gods thay be approached. Supplications may 
be preferred, and offerings made, immediately, to any of them separately, or 
to them all collectively, without the assistance of the priest, care being taken 
that every thing is done according to the directions given in their religious 
books. 
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The only religious ceremony of universal interest, and in which all the 
village unites, is that which they celebrate when on the eve of commencing 
hostilities. The day proper for this solemnity having been fixed by the 
Datu, a temporary shed is erected in the midst of the village, where all 
the inhabitants assemble. In the middle of this shed the Datu spreads a 
green cloth named ulos, to the centre of which are fastened two cords 
about two feet long, having at their ends a knob of wax intended to repre- 
sent a human head. These cords, called rombu siporluis, are considered 
the representatives of the two hostile parties. . On different parts of the 
cords are beads, significant of the different members of each community ; 
the upper ones of the chiefs, the under of the warriors, &c. 

After feasting, dancing, and beating their gongs for some time, the 
Datu takes in liis hands the rombu siporhas in the presence of all the people, 
when he invokes the wrath of the gods and of their ancestors upon their 
enemies, and desires them to make it manifest by rombu siporhas, whether 
at that time they may revenge the wrongs of their country ; then letting 
drop the cords, the Datu discovers by their relative situation and peculiar 
appearance, what may be expected as the result of an attack at pre- 
sent ; and should his report be favourable, they immediately commence 
operations. 

Oaths. 

Though the Bataks do not worship idols, in every village is found an 
image of wood or stone, the figure of a man, which they chiefly use ill the 
administration of oaths.. To this test are referred all suits upon which 
positive evidence cannot be obtained ; and it is thought that few are so 
daring as wholly to disregard its sanction. On great occasions the cere- 
mony is attended with peculiar solemnity, and may justly be denominated 
religious. The whole village assembles before the image, when the injured 
party call into and about it a host of spirits, to witness the transaction and 
hear the oath taken. 

Influence of Religion. 

Of a future state of rewards and punishments these people have no 
conception. They imagine the spirit to become more powerful and inde- 
pendent after the dissolution of the body, and to be wholly exempt from 
suffering, and consequently look forward to death without terror, except 
such as may arise from the prospect of corporeal pain. Whether the soul 
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be immortal or not, they do not pretend to know, but speak of it as lost 
when its memory is no longer cherished on earth. What precise influence 
the absence of all ideas of a future state of retribution may have on their 
moral character, is difficult to determine. That the opposite system, of an 
immediate interposition of supernatural agents in human affairs, possesses 
an unbounded dominion over their minds, will be readily conjectured from 
the above observations : yet it may be safely affirmed, that honesty, upright- 
ness, integrity, purity, and similar principles, are not to be found in the 
list of their virtues ; and that the corruptions of the heart, so common to 
uncultivated nature, exist amongst them without restraint. • Indeed, they 
ridicule the idea of forbearing to practise what may afford profit or pleasure, 
where detection and the punishment of the law can be evaded with cer- 
tainty: and although it may be hence inferred, that they assimilate 
the nature of their presiding divinities to the practices and passions of 
men, as exhibited immediately to their own observation, yet their actual 
depravity convinces us that the system of supernatural interposition, of 
whatever character, is not of itself adequate to the formation of an elevated 
state of moral rectitude. 

Language. 
The language of the Bataks bears so great a resemblance to that of the 
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Malays, that we cannot but consider them dialects of the same origin. Of 
the most common substantives, we suppose a proportion of one word in 
three is either precisely the same as in the Malay, or so similar as to be 
immediately recognized by the Malay scholar : and although in the adjec- 
tives, verbs, and adverbs, we find the difference somewhat greater, yet as 
the Bataks form the various powers and modifications of the verb upon much 
the same principle as the Malays, the similarity is here also very con- 
spicuous. The language of common conversation, however, differs more 
widely from the Malay than that usually written. These they distinguish 
by the names Hata Haba-i-tan, or the fine language, and Hata Tohop, or 
the common language ; the latter of which only is universally understood. 
Of the prefixes, and particularly of the affixes to nouns and verbs, the Bataks 
have a greater number than the Malays ; or rather particles, substantially 
the same in both languages, assume a greater variety of form, to meet 
the Batak ideas of soft and agreeable articulation. This fastidiousness is 
most observable in the changes undergone by the affix Jion, which answers to 
kan in the Malay. When the last syllable of the verb is pure, the annexed 
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transitive particle is uniformly hon ; as poda, to teach, becomes po-da-hon : but 
when the primitive word ends with a mixed syllable, the annexed particle 
is modified so as to coalesce with the last letter of the primitive, without 
producing a sound in their estimation harsh or uncouth ; as pajop, to pre- 
serve, becomes pa-jop-pon ; enet, to pull, makes e-net-ton-; dole, to order, 
makes dok-kon. But even this modification of the annexed particle .does 
not always succeed in producing a sound perfectly agreeable to the Batak 
ear. Sometimes recourse is had in pronunciation to a change, also, of the 
last letter of the primitive word ; as in-jam, to lend, becomes in-jam-hon, 
but is pronounced in-jap-pon ; am-bo-long, to eject, becomes am-bo-long-hon, 
but is pronounced am-bo-lok-kon ; denggan, good, becomes deng-gan-ton, 
but is pronounced deng-gat-ton ; ogos, to rub, is written ogos-son, but is 
pronounced o-goch-chon. 

In the grammatical relation of its words, and in the construction of its 
sentences, the Batak language, like that of the Malays, is as simple as 
possible, admitting very rarely of the use either of conjunctions or of per- 
sonal pronouns with perspicuity. Perhaps the instance, in which it varies 
most in construction from the Malay, is the following : between two substan- 
tives differing in meaning, where, in Malay, possession would be implied by 
their mere position, the Bataks always introduced the particle ni, answer- 
ing to the preposition of in English ; as " whum ni hu-ta" the law of the 
village. 

The Batak language has received no accessions from the Arabic, but the 
proportion of Sanscrit words found in it is greater, we believe, than in the 
Malay. This may arise from the Malays having embraced the religion of 
the prophet, in consequence of which the Sanscrit words of a religious 
nature, which they may be supposed to have possessed in common with the 
Bataks, have become obsolete, and have given place to Arabic terms. 

In the court language of the Bataks very many Malay words occur : and 
it is worthy of remark, that the Bataks always give them the full sound as 
written and spoken to the eastward ; never the minced, but as some con- 
sider it softened pronunciation of the Sumatran coast. Compared, however, 
with either mode, we should think the Batak, when well spoken, would be 
generally esteemed by Europeans the most sonorous and harmonious. 
It may be farther observed, that the Batak organs of speech are perfectly 
adapted to the Malay language, and capable of expressing with precision 
all its sounds. 
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The Batak characters are remarkably simple, very distinct from each 
other in shape, easily formed, and fully capable, except in a single instance, 
of expressing every sound that occurs in the language. They are written 
from left to right like the Sanscrit, horizontally (not in perpendicular 
columns as some have supposed), and in one continual line, without separat- 
ing the words. As they are undoubtedly of Sanscrit origin, they partake 
of the nature of that system, each consonant containing an inherent vowel 
sound in addition to its proper organic sound, by which it has uniformly 
the power of a distinct pure syllable. 

The manner of reading amongst the Bataks is a kind of dronish singing, 
from syllable to syllable, without stops, which renders it difficult to be un- 
derstood, even by themselves. Mr. Marsden intimates, that one-half of the 
Bataks can read, but we imagine that gentleman must have been misinformed. 
In the villages around the bay of Tappanooly, containing from two hundred 
to twelve hundred inhabitants each, we believe that the proportion seldom 
exceeds one in fifty ; nor is it greater in the district of Silindung. Their 
books are principally on war, pointing out the most fortunate periods and 
methods of making a successful attack on their enemies, or for repelling or 
evading an assault ; on religion, consisting of forms of prayer for particular 
occasions, describing the articles proper to compose a sacrifice, and the 
manner of preparing them ; on the various rites to be attended to at feasts, 
&c. ; and on medicine, describing diseases, with their causes and remedies. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that their books contain any regular treatises 
on these subjects. Such as we have seen are made up wholly of absurd 
fables, omens, predictions, prescriptions of charms, &c, without the smallest 
portion of useful information or moral sentiment. They are said to have a 
history of the creation, and an account of the origin of their own country : 
but copies of these books we have not met with. 

Poetry. 

The Bataks have no poetical compositions except pantuns, which in struc- 
ture and every other quality so much resemble those of the Malays, that a 
particular description of them is unnecessary. We may observe, however, 
that in this primitive mode of preserving the first rude efforts of wit and 
sentiment amongst the Bataks, the quatrain stanza is uniformly observed. 
They very seldom commit their pantuns to writing ; but to the lover, to the 
orator, and to all indeed who are desirous of distinction and popularity, either 
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as disputants or as leaders of the public entertainments, it is indispensable that 
their memories be well stored with these compositions. To sing them in alter- 
nate contest is an amusement of which they are extremely fond, and which will 
often be supported by two young persons, to the entertainment of a numerous 
meeting, for ten or twelve successive hours, without either of them appearing 
for a moment at a loss for a reply. But it is not on set occasions only that 
pantuns are employed : they use them largely in common conversation, to give 
weight or point to their remarks ; and in general so well are their memories 
supplied, that scarcely any subject can be introduced for which they have 
not an appropriate rhyme. They arrange them in four classes : for lovers, 
for the instruction of the young, for the poor, and for aspirations to the gods. 

Lazes and Cannibalism. 

As far as we have observed, the laws of the Batahs are not generally 
severe ; and the penalties they enjoin, with a few exceptions, are just, and 
generally put in execution. Almost all crimes are punished with fines pro- 
portioned to the offence and to the rank of the criminal j and since the 
chief, who acts as judge, may always be bribed, and usually receives the 
fines himself, oppression must no doubt exist to a considerable extent They 
have no written code which is universally received ; but in most of the 
districts is found one or more books of laws and usages, which vary in their 
weight of authority, according to the estimation in which the person who 
first committed them to writing may be held. 

Persons caught in the act of house-breaking or highway robbery are pub- 
licly executed with the knife or matchlock, and then immediately eaten : no 
money can save them. But if the delinquents are fortunate enough to escape 
immediate seizure, they are only fined. A man taken in adultery is instantly 
devoured, and may be lawfully eaten piecemeal without first depriving 
him of life. Men killed, or prisoners taken, in a great war, are also 
publicly eaten ; but, if only two villages be engaged, this is not allowed : the 
dead are then left on the field to be buried by their respective parties, and 
the prisoners may be redeemed. Twelve months ago twenty persons were 
entirely eaten in one day, in the village where we resided in Silinduno-, the 
skulls of whom are still preserved. They were inhabitants of a viDage 
situated near the path leading to the coast, whom our host represented as 
having so often plundered the passengers that their conduct became at length 
intolerable. These were the last who had thus suffered in Silinduns. 
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Debt. 

Interest upon small debts is frequently as high as one hundred per cent, 
per mensem. We have been informed by a gentleman well acquainted with 
the customs of the Angkola Bataks, that it is no uncommon thing in that 
country for a man and all his family to be sold to discharge a debt, the 
principal of which, only two years before, was but a single dollar. 

In cases of debt incurred at games of chance, their usages are very bar- 
barous. The person of the debtor is seized (never, we believe, his family 
or property), and the prisoner is confined in the stocks, till either his relatives 
pay his debt, or some person be prevailed upon to take him as a mangering 
(bond) debtor.* It frequently happens, however, that his relatives are glad 
to get rid of him ; the creditor, therefore, uses every rigour in order to excite 
their pity, or rather to wound their pride. Till some one pays the money, 
the prisoner is never for a moment permitted to have his feet out of the 
stocks, whilst his food is of the meanest quality. Many remain for years in 
this miserable condition, before the loathsome diseases consequent on their 
confinement occasion death: yet these infatuated people will risk theirall 
on a single cast of the dice ! 

Slavery. 

Slavery exists amongst the Bataks to a considerable extent, but only in the 

: domestic form. They import no foreigners, nor are many of their own 

.people exported. The laws provide for the protection of persons in this 

i state, and their allotment of labour is not more oppressive, nor are their 

comforts fewer, than those of the free members of the families of which 

they form a part. They may be addressed in abusive language, but not, 

we believe, struck at a smaller cost than a free man. 

The causes of slavery are principally the following : families in great 
poverty are sometimes induced to part with one or more of their children 
to persons who promise to take great care of them, and in a manner adopt 
them. Children left orphans at an early age, whose relations do not chuse 
to incur the trouble or expense of rearing them, are usually sold : so are 
also poor debtors, particularly such as are unable to pay the fines imposed 
by the laws of their country ; and lastly, prisoners taken in war. 



* See Marsden's History of Sumatra, page 252. 
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Marriages. 

Marriages are either by jujvr, or by a certain modification of ambil 
anak ; sema7ido* they do not recognize. A man cannot marry a relative of 
his own, however distant For instance, two brothers agree to settle, the 
one in Toba, the other in Angkola. They marry there and have several 
children, but the descendants of these two families can at no future period 
intermarry. Divorces are very rare, being seldom granted except for adul- 
tery ; when the woman, her head having first been shaved, is sold out of the 
country. 

The amount of the jujur in Silindung is, for a chief's daughter, ten buffa- 
loes ; for the daughters of the common people, five. "When paid in money, 
the buffalo is reckoned at about eight dollars. A man may have as many 
wives as he can afford to purchase. We are acquainted with one chief 
who has six: few, however, have more than two. They are looked upon 
almost as the slaves of their husbands : and the chief object of the men in 
marrying and multiplying their wives is, that they may be maintained by 
their labour. 

Burials. 

The Bataks bury their dead sometimes outside the village, sometimes 
within its walls, very near to their own houses. A feast is always made on 
the day of the funeral, and the jaw of the animal killed on the occasion 
(usually a pig) is fastened to a stake at the head of the grave, together 
with a bag, containing gambir, sirih, tobacco, .&c, and a bamboo filled with 
water. These, when dried up by the sun, they suppose the spirit of the 
deceased to have eaten. The celebration of the feasts, considered proper 
to precede the burial of a distinguished chief, sometimes occupies several 
months ; during which period the body is kept above ground in a verystrong 
wooden coffin, into the bottom of which is inserted a bamboo, forming .a 
funnel to connect it with the earth. In Silindung we saw one of .these 
coffins waiting for the customary rites; and in front of our hosfs- house 
stood a large stone coffin, in which were deposited the remains of his father, 
who had been dead five years. In preparing this coffin our host must have 
been at considerable expense, for which he had hoped his father's spirit would 
have indemnified him by procuring for him a long series of prosperity. He 



For .an explanation of these modes of marrying, see Marsden's Sumatra, page 257. 
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told us, however, that he had been twice upon the point of destroying it, in 
consequence of being very unfortunate in gambling. 



Agriculture. 



*o 



The soil of Silindung consists chiefly of a fine light grey sand, bearing in 
every respect a strong resemblance to that of Bengal. The hills in the 
vicinity contain a large proportion of sand, and likewise a white earth in 
some quantity, with indications of lime : a good deal of reddish clay was 
also visible. Rice and sweet potatoes constitute the principal articles of food, 
and cultivation is confined almost exclusively to them. The former is pro- 
duced both on the hills and in the vallies in great abundance, and forms a 
principal article of their barter with the bay. On the hills it is grown by 
the dry process, according to the common practice with mountain rice ; in 
the vallies irrigation is employed with some ingenuity. The sweet potatoe 
grows luxuriantly in every part of the country, but occupies chiefly the 
sides of the hills. For the herb which they smoke, the gambir leaf which 
they chew, and the roots and leaves which they employ as dyes for cloth, 
they depend chiefly on the spontaneous supplies of nature. The sirih, or 
betel vine, is raised in small quantities as a luxury. The cocoa-nut was not 
observable beyond the second range of mountains, nor do we recollect to 
have seen the areca nut within the district of Silindung. Neither cotton 
nor tobacco is raised in the country : a good quantity of the former is im- 
ported by way of the bay of Tappanooly, and employed in the fabrication of 
cloth. Tobacco is consumed only in small quantities, as an extraordinary 
luxury. 

Although the productions of agriculture are thus limited in number, both 
the soil and the climate may be deemed equal to any in the Eastern 
Archipelago. Indeed, the plain of Silindung is never allowed to remain 
fallow, and was said to produce from sixty to a hundred-fold, without 
having recourse to the expedient of transplantation. Cotton, coffee, sugar, 
indigo, camphor, gambir, benzoin, pepper, and spices, under the manage- 
ment of a liberal system of government^ would shortly fill the country with 
riches. The population is sufficiently great, and of such a character as 
would, in a clear and open country like this, admit of an effective govern- 
ment without much trouble or expense ; and if, as we suspect, a communi- 
cation exists between the sea and the great lake of Toba, every local advan- 
tage would be found that could contribute to the success of such a design. 
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Implements of Husbandry. 

The implements of husbandry of the Bataks are principally made of 
wood. They break up the new ground with a hoe, somewhat resembling 
a rake, with four or five teeth, about an inch broad and twelve or sixteen 
inches long. Some art is requisite to avoid breaking it ; but used in the 
manner they adopt, it is capable of great effect. In the plain of Silin- 
dung, where the soil is sandy and soft, the plough alone is used, and is 
worked by the buffalo. The rice here is formed into beds of six or eight 
yards in length 'by two or three in breadth, with intervening passages 
for irrigation. The whole plain is thus divided and plentifully watered. 
They reap the rice with a small iron sickle, somewhat resembling our own ; 
and beat it out of the husk with a wooden pestle and mortar. Although they 
have thus far advanced in ingenuity, and have reduced the powers of the 
buffalo to the drudgery of the field, they still labour at a great disadvantage. 

Tenure of La?id. 

Property in land seems scarcely yet established. The plain of Silindung, 
however, from its superior fertility, is claimed by four chiefs, whose 
respective portions are of various extent. They parcel it out for culti- 
vation to the chiefs of villages, for a slight acknowledgment, in produce 
or otherwise, and these again to individuals under themselves, generally in 
consideration of a short term of -personal service. 

Manufactures. 

The progress of the arts and manufactures is much on an equality with 
that of agriculture. The fabrication and dyeing of cloth devolve solely 
upon the female sex, and as but a small quantity of foreign cloth is im- 
ported, affords employment to a considerable number. Girls are taught, 
while young, to spin and wind off thread, which are performed with a wheel 
and reel, similar to those of India. They gradually learn to dye the thread 
and set the loom, and by the time they reach the age of puberty, to weave 
a piece of cloth. The loom consists simply of a couple of stretchers for 
the woof, which is opened at every passage of the shuttle or web with the 
fingers. This tedious and dilatory process necessarily renders the cloth 
expensive ; and, it may be presumed, good imitations of it would find a 
ready and advantageous sale. A rather superior kind of white pottery is 
produced in the vicinity of the lake. Large dishes and platters, glazed and 

Vol. I. 3 X 
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adorned with figures of different shapes and colours, are in common use for 
serving up their food in ; and a species of coarse brown ware unglazed, and 
in the form of the Indian water-pot, called in Bengal kulsi, is employed 
for the carriage of water for domestic use. Iron is roughly wrought into 
choppers, large knives, spear-heads, &c. They receive their matchlocks 
from Manangkabarv, but manufacture coarse gunpowder themselves.. Pipes 
of brass and ear-rings of gold are figured by indentation with conside- 
rable neatness ; they also make ornaments for the wrist and neck, of iron, 
brass, or sea shells. The workmanship of their houses may be said to be 
that of good strong carpentry, affecting ornament in some instances. With 
so few luxuries or refinements, and with so much assistance from the oppo- 
site sex and the liberal hand of nature,, it will be readily inferred that the 
men lead a life of extreme inactivity. It seemed to us, indeed, a matter 
of some astonishment, that such an appearance of civil order should be 
maintained, with so much leisure for the operation of the evil propensities 
of human nature. 

Government. 

Exclusively of the general profession of deference to the ancient sove- 
reigns of Manangkabaw, the Bataks acknowledge the supremacy of a single 
chief, whose residence is at the north-west extremity of the great lake of 
Toba. His authority, however, is merely nominal and imaginary, founded 
on the basis of superstition and deception. So far as we have been able to 
ascertain, he maintains no distinct appearance of superior civil or military 
power, and depends for all his resources upon the voluntary contributions 
and offerings of his subjects, who regarding him as " bartuwah" or in- 
vested with supernatural power, comply with his requisitions, in proportion 
to the degree in which they are influenced by this opinion. He interferes 
in no civil affairs, but appoints vakils or representatives, to reside in various 
parts of the surrounding districts, who being themselves chiefs of villages, 
acquire thus a slight accession to their own independent power. There 
were four of these Va/cils in the district of Silindung, whom it seemed in 
some degree necessary to consult in every measure affecting the general 
welfare of the district : but they were not distinguishable by any badge of 
office, or by the personal respect of private individuals. The principal of 
them had mingled with the crowd in the market on our arrival, offering for 
sale a piece of cloth the produce of his own family. Personal qualifications 
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and mental endowments appear, in fact, to confer the most real and exten- 
sive power ; for the frequency of their wars and their popular consultations 
afford so comparatively wide a scope for the exercise of these qualities, 
that they naturally gain an easy ascendancy, where wealth has made so 
slight an inroad. 

Independently of this extraneous domination, every village forms a dis- 
tinct community, possessing in itself every species of civil and political 
power, and affording, perhaps, a correct idea of what some of the great 
municipal cities of Europe were very anciently. The chief, with the 
advice of the principal men of his village (amongst whom the aged are 
entitled to considerable deference), forms regulations, administers justice, 
declares war, and concludes peace. His influence depends greatly on his 
capacity to govern ; but as he generally secures to himself the oflice of 
priest, he has it in his power to render every thing and every person subser- 
vient to his own designs. The mental superiority derived from the exer- 
cise of power, supported by such an engine as that of the priesthood, 
renders the chiefs more sensible of their advantages, and tends perpetually 
to strengthen the shackles of superstition, and to perpetuate, the condition of 
intellectual debasement among the people. . Under such a system, it will 
not be- thought surprising that the Bataks should bear in their character 
the features of imbecility, cowardice, and cruelty; nor, since they are 
already in a state of complete .mentai subjugation, should it be thought 
difficult to introduce the basis of a different order of things. As the 
tendency of the present system, however, is directly opposed to the internal 
advancement of society, and as every inherent energy is suppressed before 
it can acquire force to break through the chains which have hitherto 
enslaved the Bataks, it is probable they will remain fixed in their, present 
condition of stationary barbarity, until some external influence breaks in 
and diverts their native resources to other purposes. 
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